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INTRODUCTION
Increased attention has been focused lately on how work relates to home and community life. That is largely because of the most significant labor force development in two generations: the emergence of a new typical family, one with two adult workers. Today, many more people are involved in the worlds of both work and family than they were in the recent past.1 Thirty years ago fewer than 70 percent of people 18 years old and older received income; today 92 percent of this adult population
1 Both economists and managers have recently begun to adopt a framework for analyzing the labor market or for developing personnel policies that specifically recognize workers' links to home and community. Two quotations give the flavor of such recognition. Many others could be cited, but only from recent work. Fusfeld, for instance, comments (1980:786):
First, the labor market is reviewed as a social process. Michael Piore sees the productive work of the individual not simply as one aspect of supply and demand in the market, but as part of the entire social context within which the individual functions: family, peer groups, community. The individual selects an occupation, works, earns, stays or migrates, within a context of a variety of formal and informal social institutions. Attitudes, motivations, and actions are determined by those institutions within which individual activities are embedded. One of those institutions is the labor market itself, and the individual responds to the push and pull of market forces, but that is only one set of forces influencing behavior. Furthermore, the social context is continually changing as the individual matures, rears a family, is integrated into the larger community, and moves toward old age.
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